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Recent Events in China 


The spectacular advance of the Nationalist armies to 
the Yangtze River more than a year ago was hailed as 
an event of unusual significance. (See INFORMATION 
Service, March 5, 1927.) Now that the whole of North 
China has been brought under control of the Nationalists, 
with the bloodless occupation of Peking and Tientsin, 
there is no doubt that we are witnessing one of the most 
significant events of recent history, though no one can 
prophesy the exact course of future development. 


The attacks on foreigners at Nanking with the murder 
of Dr. Williams, followed by dissensions among the 
Ons: groups of militarists, the resignation of Chiang 

shek, the general who had led the victorious cam- 
paign northward, the excesses of the radicals, and the 
stern repressive measures of the conservative Nationalists 
hindered the projected advance on Peking to complete 
the unification of China, and greatly discouraged the 
friends and supporters of the new order. But when sec- 
tionalism and radicalism had been sternly put down, the 
northern drive was resumed, having been checked for a 
considerable time on the southern borders of Shantung. 
For some months efforts were made to bring the con- 
servative elements, at least, together in a new drive north- 
ward. Early in December Chiang Kai-shek returned to 
active service again. In February, it was announced that 
an agreement had been reached between Chiang Kai-shek, 
Feng Yu-siang, known as the “Christian general,” and 
Yen Hshi-shan, the ruler of the “model” province of 
Shansi. Governor Yen had remained neutral or inactive 
for so long that his definite alliance with the Nationalists 
was a great encouragement and assurance of victory. 

The drive northward proceeded with comparatively 
little resistance from the Northern forces which fell back 
steadily. In April, the Japanese government sent about 
5,000 soldiers to Shantung province to protect its interests 
there. Three thousand of these were sent inland over the 
German-built railway to Tsinan-fu, the capital of the 
province, and junction with the Tientsin-Pukow line. 
It appears that while there were about 19,000 Japanese 
in Shantung province, there were at the time only about 
1,000 in and about Tsinan-fu, so that there were three 
soldiers to one civilian to be protected.” The chief Jap- 
a ese economic interest in this area is the Tsinan-fu- 

singtao Railway. There are no special foreign resi- 
dence areas in Shantung, and Shantung is under an 
entirely Chinese administration, since it was restored to 


1S. Washio, Trans-Pacific, May 12, 1928, 


China by Japan following the Washington Conference. 
There is said to be no treaty sanction for sending troops 
in such a case. One American observer says that, while 
it was probably done to protect property,’ the property 
loss would almost certainly have been less than the cost 
of the military expedition. Precisely what happened at 
Tsinan-fu on May 3 may never be known. The Chinese 
claim that the Japanese precipitated it by arresting Na- 
tionalists who were posting placards in Tsinan-fu. The 
Japanese claim that the Chinese precipitated it by looting 
a Japanese shop. Both sides charge atrocities. What- 
ever may have been the immediate cause, undoubtedly the 
situation was such that it took very little to cause an out- 
break. On May 8, fighting was resumed, and again there 
is uncertainty as to which side precipitated it. General 
Fukuda, the Japanese commander at Tsinan-fu, seems 
to have been severe in his demands, which the Chinese 
say could not possibly have been met. For a time it 
seemed that nothing could prevent war between Japan and 
the Nationalists and that the Nationalist advance was 
checked. But the Nationalists decided to leave the 
Japanese alone in Shantung and to go on to Peking. The 
change of attitude toward China is indicated by the fact 
that a few years ago such an incident would undoubtedly 
have been followed by a demand for the cession of ter- 
ritory. There is no indication that such a demand will 
be made now. 

The Nationalist government appealed to the League of 
Nations asking that the Council of the League be called 
to consider the situation and that the League ask the 
Japanese troops to stop hostilities and withdraw from 
Shantung. But since the Nationalist government is not 
a member of the League, action could not be taken unless 
some government which is a member should request ac- 
tion. The text of the appeal was, however, given to the 
members of the Council. The Japanese government also 
filed a statement of its side of the case. 

On May 18, the Japanese government issued a warning 
to both the Nationalists and the Northern leaders that 
civil war would not be allowed in Manchuria. The note 
said in part: “The Japanese government attaches the 
utmost importance to the maintenance of peace and order 
in Manchuria, and [is] prepared to do every- 
thing in order to prevent the occurrence of any such state 
of affairs as may disturb that peace and order or con- 
stitute a probable cause of disturbance. . . Should 

the situation become so menacing as to threaten 
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peace and order in Manchuria, the Japanese government 
possibly will be constrained to take appropriate and ef- 
fective steps for the maintenance of peace and order in 
Manchuria.” * This statement was considered as “a vir- 
tual declaration” of a Japanese protectorate over Man- 
churia, though Japan has denied that she intends to exert 
political control over Manchuria. (The Manchurian 
situation will be discussed further on.) 

As the Nationalists approached Peking the situation 
there became very tense. For some days Peking’s only 
means of communication with the outside world was by 
radio. On June 3, Chang Tso-lin, who has been dictator 
of northern China for the past two years, returned to 
Mukden, thus leaving Peking to the Nationalists without 
a battle. His special train was bombed as it passed over 
a bridge near Mukden and he has since died from his 
injuries. His son, Chang Hsueh-Liang has succeeded to 
his position as governor of the Three Eastern Provinces, 
as the Chinese call Manchuria. The Chinese in Mukden 
declare that the Japanese government either instigated 
the plot to kill Chang Tso-lin or knew about it; that Japan 
wants trouble in Manchuria as an excuse for annexation. 
They point out that the railroad bridge was guarded by 
Japanese soldiers. The Japanese insist that they have 
no ulterior mptives in Manchuria. Anti-Japanese feeling 
is said to be growing. The relations between Chang Tso- 
lin and Japan had been somewhat strained in recent 
months." A Committee of Safety composed of seven 
Chinese and one American governed Peking until the 
arrival of the Nationalist armies on June 8. 

The Japanese interpreted Chang’s evacuation of Peking 
as a diplomatic victory for their policy in China. They 
argued that their warning that civil war could not be 
carried on in Manchuria persuaded Chang Tso-lin to 
retreat peacefully. Thus, they say, they aided the Na- 
tionalists. But the Nanking government did not so 
regard the matter. It announced, on May 29," that it 
considered the Japanese “appropriate and effective mea- 
sures” to maintain peace in Manchuria as not only “inter- 
ference in China’s domestic affairs, but also a flagrant 
violation of the principle of mutual respect for territorial 
sovereignty, a principle well established in international 
law.” There have been many rumors of discord between 
General Feng and General Yen, but events have not sub- 
stantiated them. 

It is reported that the Nationalists will make Nanking 
the permanent capital with local governments at important 
places under the direction of a special political section 
appointed by the Central Executive Committee of the 
Kuomintang at Nanking. Later, a conference will be held 
to adopt a new form of government and a constitution. 
The Nationalists would gain one great advantage by hav- 
ing the capital at Nanking. This would automatically 
abolish the Legation Quarter and the protocol of 1901 
which gives the powers the right to keep troops in Peking 
and Tientsin and to police the railway to the sea. 

With a fairly definite adjustment, temporarily at least, 
of relations between the southern provinces of China and 
those provinces south of the Great Wall that have until 
recently been under the control of Chang Tso-lin, the 
center of world interest and the crux of the problem 
of the new government is now in Manchuria. It is usu- 
ally entered by the Tientsin-Mukden railway where it 
pierces the Chinese Wall, close to its terminus on the sea 

* New York Times, May 109, 1928. 
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coast at Shanhaikwan. The significance of this problem 
of the control of Manchuria is indicated by the massi 
of Nationalist armies on the railroad close to the @ 
Wall and at Jehol in the north, the old capital of the 
Manchus. Manchuria consists of three provinces, Feng- 
tien in the south, with Mukden as the capital, Kirin on 
the east, and the vast territory of Heilungchiang on the 
north, with the half-Russian city of Harbin as its railway 
center and distribution point for an immense wheat ter-_ 
ritory. 

The principal factor in the Manchurian problem is not 
the attitude of the Chinese, for Chang Hsueh-Liang, the 
new governor, is admittedly sympathetic with the Nation- 
alists, and will probably require only the safeguarding 
of his personal interests to come to terms with them. 
Leaders in Kirin and Heilungchiang are strongly opposed 
to the continuance of a Manchurian dictatorship, separate 
from the rest of China. The real difficulty is Japan’s 
special position, as a result of the Russo-Japanese war 
and subsequent economic penetration in that region. 


THe MANCHURIAN PROBLEM 


The problem of Japan’s relation to Manchuria is, in- 
deed, much like that of our relation to the Caribbean 
area, But it is much more complicated, and, just now, 
a much more serious menace to world peace. Manchuria 
is of great importance to three countries—China, Russia 
and Japan. For China it is an outlet for her population, 
a source of income and food, a buffer state against Japan 
and Russia and a traditional part of the old empire wh 
loss could not be accepted without great humiliat 
Russia finds in Manchuria the shortest route from Mos- 
cow to Vladivostok, a possible route to an ice-free port 
on the Pacific, and, it is suggested, a channel for Com- 
munist propaganda in China and Japan. For Japan, 
Manchuria provides much-needed raw materials and food 
supply, a market for Japanese goods, a field to be devel- 
oped by Japanese experts and Japanese capital, and the 
front line of defense against attack from the Continent 
of Asia. It was at one time expected that it would be 
an outlet for the Japanese population but, even with 
artificially stimulated immigration, there has not been 
any general, permanent movement of this sort outside the 
Railway Zone. Manchuria has an area of about 365,000 
square miles. Its population is estimated at 25,000,000 
Chinese and Manchus, about 600,000 Koreans, 100,000 
Russians and 190,000 Japanese. The Manchus are now 
almost completely assimilated to the Chinese. It is usually 
thought of as a thinly populated country. Southern Man- 
churia is far from being as densely populated as the 
provinces of southern China and only about one-fifth of 
northern Manchuria has been settled. Several million 
immigrants have come into Manchuria within recent 
years and its fertile areas could absorb many millions 
more. 

Manchuria was originally the land of nomadic Manchu 
tribes. In the 17th century, the Manchu dynasty con- 
quered China and, since then, Manchuria has been part 
of China. Chinese migration to Manchuria had begun 
long before that. The Japanese make much of the fact 
that Manchuria was not originally Chinese. A rat 
jingoistic writer in the Japanese Diplomatic Review 
clared that the Chinese are “usurpers” in Manchuria, 
that they have no right to discuss the Manchurian ques- 
tion, and that “moral sovereignty” belongs to Japan. A 


® Quoted in China Weekly Review, October 5, 1927. 
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more responsible spokesman, Mr. Matsuoka, vice-presi- 
dent of the South Manchuria Railway, said that if the 

ese attempt to drive the Japanese out of Manchuria 
“Japan may have to call their attention to the fact that, 
after all, Manchuria is historically distinct from China 
Proper and that it may be necessary to deal with Man- 
churia as such.” * 

Russian and Japanese rivalry over Manchuria began 
after the Sino-Japanese War (1894-95) when Russia, 
aided by France and Germany, forced Japan to return 
to China the Liaotung Peninsula (the southern tip of 
Manchuria) which had been ceded to Japan by the Treaty 
of Shimonoseki, following the Sino-Japanese War. In 
1898, Russia forced China to give her a 25-year lease on 
the harbors of Dalny (now Dairen) and Port Arthur (on 
the Kwantung Peninsula, the southernmost part of the 
Liaotung Peninsula). In 1896, the Russo-Chinese Bank 
had obtained a concession for the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way across northern Manchuria. Russian troops occupied 
practically all of Manchuria after the Boxer Rebellion 
and thus finally precipitated the Russo-Japanese War. 
By the treaty which ended that war the lease of Port 
Arthur and Dairen and the southern part of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway, now known as the South Manchuria 
Railway, were acquired by Japan. 


tChina Weekly Review, October 1, 1927. 
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In May, 1915, after Japan had presented the famous 
Twenty-One Demands, China extended Japan’s lease to 
the Kwantung area and her rights to the South Man- 
churia Railway to 99 years (2002); yielded the right to 
recapture the South Manchuria Railway in 1939; granted 
Japanese the right to trade and lease land for commercial 
and agricultural purposes; agreed to allow Japanese to 
open mines in South Manchuria, to employ Japanese first 
if foreign advisers were needed in South Manchuria, to 
negotiate first with Japanese capitalists for foreign capital 
needed for railways in South Manchuria and Eastern 
Inner Mongolia. At the Washington Conference, in 1921, 
the Chinese delegates asked that the treaties negotiated in 
May, 1915, should be cancelled. The Japanese delega- 
tion said that to revoke treaty rights because they were 
conceded against the will of the grantor would establish 
“an exceedingly dangerous precedent with far- 
reaching consequences upon the stability of the existing 
international relations in Asia, in Europe and elsewhere.” 
But the Japanese delegation agreed to give up the right 
of option in favor of Japanese capital for railway loans 
in South Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia. Japan 
also agreed not to insist on the right to have Japanese 
advisers in Manchuria. But the Japanese refused to sur- 
render their rights over the South Manchuria Railway 


@or in the Leased Territory. On March 10, 1923, the 


Chinese government sent a note to Japan declaring that 
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the treaties of 1915 were null and void and that the 25- 
year lease of Port Arthur and Dairen granted to Russia 
in 1898 would soon expire. The Japanese government 
insisted that the treaties of 1915 were still in force. The 
Chinese government has refused to grant leases to Japa- 
nese in the interior of Manchuria because, they say, the 
1915 treaties are invalid. 


Japan has jurisdiction over 1,300 square miles in the 
Leased Territory of the Kwantung peninsula and about 
100 square miles in the South Manchuria Railway zone. 
A Japanese civil governor is in command in the Leased 
Territory and has some authority over the Railway Zone. 


MANcHUuRIA’s ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE 


Manchuria has great resources as well as a strategic 
position, The soil is very fertile. There are large forest 
areas and valuable deposits of coal, iron, gold and some 
silver and oil. The scarcity of oil in the Far East makes 
even small deposits of relatively larger importance. Har- 
bin is a city of flour mills and the center of vast wheat 
fields, making it the granary of northern Asia. 

In 1926, South Manchuria exported 299,506,287 taels 
of products and imported 248,134,219 taels. (A tael is 
worth about 75 cents in American money.) Although 
South Manchuria has only 4.5 per cent of the total popu- 
lation of China, it has over 27 per cent of the trade. The 
principal export is the soy bean, a very important article 
of food in Japan and used in many other ways as well. 
It is estimated that the Chinese population in Manchuria 
has about doubled during the last twenty years and that 
it has increased sixteen fold in the Railway Zone. In 
part, at least, this may be attributed to the security and 
greater opportunities for employment there. Manchurian 
industries have been partly dependent on labor from other 
parts of China, particularly Chihli and Shantung. In 
the past, much of this migration has been seasonal but 
an increasing number of immigrants are now taking up 
permanent residence in Manchuria. It is estimated that 
a million Chinese entered Manchuria in 1927, mostly from 
the famine-stricken, flood-ravaged, war-torn areas of 
Shantung province. It should perhaps be noted that this 
immigration is stimulated by very low railway and 
steamer fares and by advertising for workers in the 
northern provinces, but the great urge is the prospect 
of rich land for starving people escaping from the barren 
plains of Shantung. Many of these immigrants are al- 
most destitute when they arrive and are dependent on 
charity until they can get a start. Steamers from the 
port of Tsingtao have standing room only on the open 
decks for a two-day sea trip, and the immigrants when 
landed must live in shacks along the railroad until they 
can be settled on the land. The Japanese Railway Ad- 
ministration has apparently done some very fine work 
in handling this great influx of destitute people. 


Tue Rivatry Over RAILWAYS 


The rivalry over the Manchurian railway rights is, no 
doubt, the crux of the problem. More than a third of 
all the railways in China are in Manchuria (about 3,600 
miles out of 9,600 for all China). The two main roads— 
the Chinese Eastern Railway and the South Manchuria 
Railway—are in the form of a T; the Chinese Eastern 
Railway forms the horizontal line, east and west, and the 
South Manchuria the upright bar, north and south. China 
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has property rights of three types over the Manchurian 
railways: ownership, option to purchase at specified dateg 
and reversion without purchase. The Chinese Easter 
Railway, which runs from the Manchurian-Siberian bor- 
der across northern Manchuria to Vladivostok, was con- 
structed by the Chinese Eastern Railway Company, under 
a concession granted to the Russo-Chinese Bank (later 
the Russo-Asiatic Bank). The Chinese Eastern Railway 
Company, which was controlled directly by the Russian 
Ministry of Finance, had sole control of the railroad. 
Shares were to be held by both Russians and Chinese but 
apparently none of the shares have actually been owned 
by Chinese. The contract provided that 80 years after its 
completion the railroad would revert to China without 
cost; 36 years after its completion China would have the 
option of buying it on payment of capital debts and in- 
terest. The status of the railway was not much changed 
until after the Russian Bolshevik Revolution in 1917, 
Its administration was then in the hands of anti-Bolshevik 
officials, It became badly disorganized since the subsidies 
granted by the Czarist government were no longer avail- 
able and expenses were heavy. On May 31, 1924, the 
Chinese government at Peking recognized the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and signed two agreements 
concerning the Chinese Eastern Railway. By these it was 
agreed among other things that the Chinese Eastern 
Railway should-be a purely commercial enterprise, that 
all other matters should be administered by the Chinese 
authorities, that the Chinese government might redeem 
the railway with Chinese capital, and that the railway 
should, for the present, be administered by a board & } 
Chinese and Russians with a Russian manager and Ru 
sian and Chinese assistants. Later in the same year, the 
Soviet government signed an agreement along similar 
lines with Chang Tso-lin, then in revolt against the Peking 
government, thus implying recognition of Chang Tso-lin 
as ruler of Manchuria. These agreements really meant 
Russian control. Since that time, there has been con- 
siderable friction between Russia and China over the 
management of the railway. | 

The South Manchuria Railway is a part of the exten- 
sion of the Chinese Eastern Railway from Harbin south 
to Dairen and Port Arthur, about two-thirds of the mile- 
age of that extension. The main line of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway continues east to Vladivostok, in Rus- 
sian territory but is seriously limited in economic im- 
portance by being ice-bound in winter. When the Japa- 
nese took it over in 1905 after the Russo-Japanese War 
the lease still had 27 years to run. This, as already noted, 
was extended in 1915 to 99 years, in all, as a result of 
the Twenty-One Demands. Much friction between China 
and Japan has been caused over the question whether 
China still has the option to purchase it at the end of the 
36 years as provided for in the original lease. 

The South Manchuria Railway, the most important 
enterprise in Manchuria, is now capitalized at 440,000,- 
000 yen (the yen, at par, equals 49.8 cents). The Japanese 
government owns fifty per cent of the authorized capital 
stock and sixty per cent of the voting stock (380,000,000 
yen) and Japanese individuals own the remainder.” The 
government guarantees six per cent interest but for se~ 
eral years the road has paid ten per cent. The presiddy, 
and vice-president are appointed by the Japanese govern- 
ment, with Imperial sanction. Its annual tonnage increased 


from 1,486,434 tons in 1907 to 16,253,250 tons in 1926. 


*H. W. Kinney, Modern Manchuria, p. 32. 
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During the same period receipts have increased from 9,- 
768,887 yen to 106,491,136 yen. The South Manchuria 
e" Company owns and operates 694 miles of rail- 
y in South Manchuria and operates the Korean state 
railway lines. In addition to the administration of the 
railway itself the company has administrative powers over 
health, education and civil engineering in the railway zone. 
Beside maintaining hospitals and schools for the inhab- 
itants of the railway zone, it carries on research work in 
such diverse lines as history, agricultural experimenta- 
tion, geology, business and finance. During the year 
ending March 31, 1926, the South Manchuria Railway 
spent 11,384,308 yen on public service activities, of which 
4,419,869 yen were spent on hospitals and 2,445,580 yen 
on schools.” It also carries on a wide variety of other 
commercial activities such as the operation of coal mines, 
iron and steel works, electric and gas works, pottery plants, 
harbors and a chain of hotels. For some of these, it 
should be noted, the company acts as a holding company. 
Some of them are a financial loss but are subsidized in 
the interest of development ‘work. In addition to these 
activities the South Manchuria Railway has recently taken 
over the Oriental Development Company which has been 
in charge of the industrial and agricultural development 
of Manchuria and Mongolia. It will encourage Japanese 
and Korean immigration.” 
But the Chinese are also building railway lines in Man- 
churia. Two of these are constructed for the Chinese, 
by the South Manchuria Railway, though they are Chinese 


owned and, nominally at least, Chinese managed. These ~ 


es are feeders for the South Manchuria line and are 

competition with the Chinese Eastern Railway, for, it 
said, the South Manchuria Railway hopes both to divert 
traffic from the Chinese Eastern and also to be in a posi- 
tion to paralyze the Chinese Eastern in case of war. The 
Soviet government objected to these lines on the ground 
that it had a preferential interest in northern Manchuria. 
Japan replied that Russia had given up all special priv- 
ileges in China and that Japan had the right to build the 
road under the “open door” principle. But still others 
are Chinese built and owned (some of them projected 
but not begun). And to these Japan objects vigorously. 
She claims that in 1905 and again in 1915 China signed 
a secret protocol promising not to build railways parallel 
to or in competition with the South Manchuria Railway. 
The Chinese deny having signed any such protocol. The 
truth of the matter is not known, though authorities think 
it probable that some such pledge may have been signed 
in 1905. In any case it seems that the real question at 
issue is not competition for traffic; Manchuria is develop- 
ing so rapidly that all the lines will presumably have all 
the traffic they can handle. Mr. Matsuoka, vice-president 
of the South Manchuria Railway, said a year ago: “The 
Japanese government and the South Manchuria Railway, 
in dealing with the question of parallel railways, are con- 
cerned mainly with the principle that existing treaties 
and agreements as long as they are binding, must be ob- 
served. Once this point is recognized, the question of 
constructing projected Chinese railways will be compara- 
tively easy to settle.” * 


There is still keen rivalry between Russia and Japan 


£ control of northern Manchuria. In 1924, after the 
ssians regained control of the Chinese Eastern the two 


*China Weekly Review, November 5, 1927. 
% Trans-Pacific, April 21, 1928. 
"Quoted by K. K. Kawakami, Foreign Affairs, April, 1928, p. 386, 
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companies carried on a traffic war. But this proved so 
disastrous to both companies that an agreement was finally 
reached by which 55 per cent of the eastbound traffic of 
the Trans-Siberian Railway should be diverted to the 
South Manchuria line at Harbin, and the remaining 45 
per cent should be sent over the Chinese Eastern to Vladi- 
vostok. There is some possibility of a definite agreement 
between Russia and Japan over Manchuria. If it should 
take place, it would be extremely important. It would, 
probably, among other things, greatly weaken the League 
of Nations in the Far East. 

Some facts which may indicate Japan’s attitude toward 
Manchuria have already been noted. A few others may 
be cited. A Japanese writer on Manchuria argues that 
“Japan is simply fated to be the mistress of the interna- 
tional business of Manchuria whether she wished it or 
not practically all the great financial and indus- 
trial interests in Dairen are in the hands of the Japa- 
nese.” More significant, perhaps, is the fact that the 
official guide books of the South Manchuria Railway put 
Korea, Manchuria and Mongolia in a volume by them- 
selves, entirely separate from China. Equally significant, 
it would appear, is the scheme reported to make iron, oil 
and fertilizers the leading industries in Manchuria. By 
this plan the South Manchuria Railway would aid the 
nitrogen fertilizer industry in Manchuria as part of a 
plan to make Japan “self-sufficient of fertilizers.” If the 
iron plants can be extended and the oil wells developed 
Japan can then be self-sufficient in regard to iron, fer- 
tilizers and oil.” 


ReceENt EvENTs IN MANCHURIA 


Manchuria assumed a new importance in the news of 
the world last December when the Chinese protested 
vigorously against a proposed loan by J. P. Morgan & 
Co. of $30,000,000 to the South Manchuria Railway Com- 
pany. It seemed to the Chinese that this loan could only 


mean greater Japanese expansion in Manchuria. Some 
writers have claimed that since the South Manchuria 
Railway had obvious uses for such a loan in paying off 
matured bonds, in financing new construction and in 
meeting losses from unprofitable enterprises there could 
be nothing sinister about it. Others think that, in view of 
the semi-official character of the South Manchuria Rail- 
way, any large loan to it would probably release money 
to use in increasing Japan’s economic control over Man- 
churia. The American State Department finally declined 
to approve the loan. 


But other significant happenings had occurred shortly 
before that. It should be noted here that no one can 
tell what effect Chang Tso-lin’s death will have on the 
Manchurian situation. In any case, relations between 
Chang Tso-lin and Japan were much less friendly within 
recent months. Chang Tso-lin was not always able to 
maintain order in Manchuria and on such occasions the 
Japanese government has intervened promptly. In Decem- 
ber, 1925, when General Kuo Sung-lin’s rebellion threat- 
ened Chang’s downfall the Japanese government rushed 
troops to Mukden, whither he had retreated,and announced 
that fighting would not be allowed within a neutral zone of 
six miles on either side of the railway. Thanks to this 
help Chang Tso-lin was able to capture Kuo. Dr. Washio, 
a Japanese writer, said that Japanese troops in China 


% Adachi Kinnosuké, Manchuria: A Survey, p. 263. 
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have operated in favor of Chang Tso-lin, whether delib- 
erately or not. “Without the prestige of the Japanese 
cooperation he would have been ousted long ago by in- 
ternal rivals.” * Nevertheless, the Japanese have found 
many reasons for complaint. The question of Chinese- 
built railways, mentioned above, has been a serious cause 
for friction. The question of currency has been another. 
The Japanese have wanted the gold yen to be the standard 
currency, while Chang Tso-lin insisted on the use of 
badly inflated paper money. In 1927, there were anti- 
Japanese boycotts in Mukden which, the Japanese claimed, 
were instigated by the Chinese authorities. 

Japanese residents in Manchuria are dissatisfied with 
economic conditions. The Japanese population in Man- 
churia has increased only 3.2 per cent annually for the 
last three years. During the first half of 1927, 53 out 
of 125 Japanese firms which issued statements showed 
a loss and only 37 declared a dividend. The Japanese 
merchants complained that profits were checked by Chang 
Tso-lin’s military expenditures and by the inflation of 
the currency. Chang’s requisitions reduced still further 
the purchasing power of the population. Recently Chang 
Tso-lin has levied taxes against Japanese traders in the 
Railway Zone on goods on which duty had been paid at 
the port of entry. Although some goods have been taken 
into Mukden without paying this tax the Chinese refuse 
to buy them because of the measures taken against pur- 
chasers. Chang Tso-lin has also been collecting the sur- 
taxes which were not to go into effect until the tariff 
agreement was consummated. In June, 1927, the Dairen 
Chamber of Commerce petitioned the Japanese govern- 
ment to establish a colonial department and complained 
that Japan’s policy in Manchuria was “wanting in thor- 
oughness and effectiveness.” More recently, the Japanese 
merchants in Manchuria declared that Japan is losing its 
footing in Manchuria and that intervention is necessary. 
The Chinese authorities, according to these merchants, 
are trying to drive the Japanese capitalists out of joint 
Sino-Japanese undertakings and to deprive the Korean 
immigrants of their rice fields, imposing heavy likin 
(taxes) on Japanese goods and persecuting the Chinese 
who use Japanese currency. 

On the other hand, the Chinese resent the fact that the 
Japanese keep troops in the Leased Territory and the 
Railway Zone and, on occasion, do not, it is charged, 
hesitate to send them outside these areas. 

In June and July, 1927, an Oriental Conference was 
convened by Baron Tanaka, the Japanese premier, to 
consider the complaints of the Japanese residents in Man- 
churia. At the end of the conference Baron Tanaka de- 
clared that the Japanese government would henceforth 
follow a policy in Manchuria and Mongolia separate from 
that in China proper and that it would not permit Japa- 
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nese interests to be disturbed by revolution or disorder, 
Soon after this the president of the South Manchuria 
Railway was removed and Mr. Yamamoto, secret 
general of the Seiyukai party, was appointed in his ph" 
Mr. Yamamoto’s attitude is indicated by the statement 
he is reported to have made that “the railway company 
has a more important mission than a merely economic 
one.”™ It was reported that the railway company would 
be given certain police and taxing powers within the Rail- 
way Zone and that the powers of the president would be 
increased. After the Oriental Conference the Japanese 
government decided to demand that land should be leased 
to Japanese, as provided in the treaty of 1915, that the 
construction of the two Chinese railroads parallel to the 
South Manchuria should be abandoned, that the Chinese 
authorities should agree quickly to the extension of a 
line which the Japanese want and that a new Japanese 
consulate should be opened near the Korean border where 
many Korean malcontents live. According to the Tokyo 
Asahi the demands were so worded that they might easily 
be construed as an attempt to interfere in domestic mat- 
ters. This newspaper states that Japanese troops were 
withdrawn from Shantung in the summer of 1927 in order 
to facilitate the negotiations with the Chinese authorities, 
The reason given by the Japanese was that the country 
was quiet and the troops no longer needed.” 

It may be well that the first great struggle to throw off 
economic imperialist control will be staged in Manchuria. 
Events in Manchuria within the next few months will 
undoubtedly be of grave importance for international 


peace. 
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